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Will Rogers, Jr. 
ed 
| Walter H. Judd 
ind 
OTT) 
re- 
cre- 
ich 


The Wayfarer 


last sunday 


reaching the last words ot one 


| heard a flery young parson 


tt my tavorite texts. I though of John Oman’'s 
instance of the simular preach r who took the 
text, “On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets,” and used only this 


startling section: “Hang all the law and the 


prophets! 


Ae Some of us are 


concern the experiences of the Nisei who re- 


watching with poignant 


turn to the West Coast trom relocation cen- 
ters. Can justice, even long deterred, be ac- 
corded them? Hlouses have been burned, cow- 
ardly shotgun blasts have threatened lives. But 
there are sig Ns that whole sections of the coun- 
returning neighbors 


Hello. Oh thus 


trvside are welcoming 


with a smile and a Christian, 


be it ever when treemen shall stand, efc. 


British Combine 


These Defended Our Freedom 


Viset unit, cited for bravery under fire 
BW Persecutors, though, will tind new friend- 
liness among the new political party burgeon- 
ing in the deep South: the American Com- 
moner Party—ot gentle Protestants who are 
willing to tight and orate tor their endangered 
supremacy amid a lurid and liberal generation. 
Because of the name, this might be contused 
with the Communist Party—but then that was 
satel dissolved some tume ago, and | assure 
anyone who looks to this column for political 


pointers, that there 1s absolutely no connection. 


B You probably 


sponded to crics during a bombardment, to 


read ot the Yanks who re- 


find themselves serving as midwives for a 
named 


Franklin Delano Ludwig. Al! 


gratetul German mother, who _ later 
the offspring 
artillery and bursts 
College lite 
bringing to 


this to the heavy roar of 
of tommy-gun fire round about. 
todav is almost as paradonical: 
quiet birth tender, priceless truth and insight, 
while everywhere there is the glare of sav- 
and the boom of shattered idealisms! 
Perhaps most of us were born amid a clash ot 
spiritual forces just as violent but less spec 
tacular—or “the things that are unseen are 


eternal.”’ 


Mav bx Vou 


and Virginia 


Larry Judd 


announced their en- 


remember that 
Mottatt 
gement at Wooster Conterence in °43° Well, 


“tol low Woost has be« SUCCESS: 
bee n YW Presi 
dent at University of Roch srt. but now like 


nuptials January 20th. 


a good SCMer joins her husband at Yale 
Divinity. 


B The matrimonial rate in 
Staggering. Many a 
ruffed calm of General Seminary (Episcopal) 


seminaries 1s 
school envies the un- 
in Manhattan, where “as you sign a mar- 
riage license you are signing your resignation 
from the school.’ (Ah yes 
resignation befit the groom in any. case?) 


—doesn't a certain 


B I know a certain seminary refectory door- 
way over which these arresting lines from 
a Kempis might well be written—as_ they 
might go well too over many a doorway to 
lite: 


“What doth it avail thee to discourse pro- 
foundly of the Trinity, if thou be votd of 
Aumiulity, and art thereby displeasing to the 
Trinity? Surely profound words do not make 
a man holy and just; but a virtuous life 
maketh him dear to God. 1 had rather FEEL 


contrition, than know the definition there- 


I'm greatly 


radiant tone of an impression Virginia Voor- 
hees recorded at the SCM Conference at 
Kanesatake last vear. She’s a student at West- 
ern Maryland College, and Carroll Doggett 


pleased with the fresh and 


sends these quatrains of hers: 


In mountains clad in evergreen 
I saw the handiwork of God; 

The valleys deep among the hills 
Were places where his feet had trod. 


Cold mountain water, bright and clear, 
Flashed in a stream his hand had poured; 
The sun, the sky, and clouds above 


Declared the presence of the Lord. 


And as 1 gazed on all around, 
On trees and hills, on stream and glade, 
With new-found joy, my heart sang out: 
“This 1s the day the Lord hath made!’ 
THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


Professor LOREN S. HADLEY of Ohio Stat« 
sa psychologist by both instinct and protes- 
sion; many Gls have already come back to the 
and he knows whereof he writes 
Alwavs DAN WILLIAMS does 
ratetul—as are his the- 


campus there, 
in their behalf. 
well by us, and we're g 
ology classes at the Chicago Federated Divinity 
School, 
WINNIFRED WYGAL, a 
and one of the most sparkling 


where he has taught for some vears. 
notable YW pillar 
people we meet, 
gave some of her article as an address at 
Geneva Conference last’summer. Until recently 
she was a national student secretary. All our 
big family now know PETE INGALLS, who 
as Business Manager and now author of our 
directions-for-devotion page, is a vast blessing 
JOHN DESCHNER 
studies at Yale Divinity School, DONALD 
BLANK at University of Missourrn, MADE- 
LINE PATTERSON at Spelman College in 
Georgia. RICHARID EVENSON, 
Luther Seminary in St. Paul, 1s: president ot 
the Lutheran Student Association of 


to this whole magazine. 


student at 


America. 
which awes us considerably as we know how 


an outtit that 1s. 
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Campus Must “Grow 


by LOREN S. HADLEY 


\ THE POST-WAR WORLD approximately 
| one in each six adults will be a 
returned service man or woman. On 
campus, what are these returning vet- 
erans like? 

In general they feel scholastically 
rusty, socially uneasy, and emotionally 
insecure. Those now returning have 
definite health and physical problems 
which cause them to lack confidence 
“to do what they used to do.” Many 
doubt their ability to be acceptable 
civilians again. Soldiers have lived in 
a world of men. The majority of them 
feel older and out of place; they feel 
that they have started late. In fact they 
are older; many are beginning again 
after having been out of school from 
eight to ten years. Settling down is a 
common problem. 

In spite of their many experiences 
no ex-GI wants to teel different. It is 
common knowledge that adolescent so- 
cial development is affected by (1) lia- 
bilities or assets of physique, (2) social 
skills, giving prestige or membership 
and (3) ability to adjust to many asso- 
ciations with the opposite sex. College 
campuses expect such requirements if 
one desires to “belong.” 


Train Yourself to “Overlook” 
The returning veteran may have a 
liability in physique. Doctors tell us 


that many more lives are being saved 


in this war because of advances in 
medical science. There will be many 
more “repaired” individuals, yet they 
can neither be pitied nor treated as 
broken pieces of furniture. They are 
human beings with all of the psycho- 
logical urges which any of us feel. 
They will need considerable help in 
accepting themselves. Our growth must 
be reflected in the acceptance which we 
give them in contrast to the usual pre- 
mium which we have placed on phys- 
ical wholeness before they could be 
full-fledged members of our inner cir- 
cles. Meet these real fellows: 

R. is a very personable tellow but he is trv- 
ing to adjust to a new tace. Plastic surgery has 
removed most otf the horror of what he looked 
like after his plane crash; yet he has much 
concern about how he looks to other campus 
folk. He wore his RCAF fighter pilot uniform 
to a Saturday football game and was be- 
sieged by coeds and others for his autograph. 
He said that “he was bored by the whole 
thing.” He was disgusted and “put his uni- 
Monday 
came and no one knew him on the campus. 
In tact he ftelt that he had been 
shrugged off,” and he wondered if it might be 


form. away tor good” that night. 
“politely 


accounted tor by his “looks.” 
G. who now has to have a hearing aid at- 
it 


tended a campus prom. Many said that 
seemed Strange to see such a young person 
with a hearing device, and also to find a 
hard-of-hearing person at a dance.” 

B. has an artificial limb, vet he is a candi- 
date for pitcher on the baseball team. Does he 
have two strikes on him already? If he walks 
to the mound in a spring contest will the 
through 

“Good 


heavens, have we come 


mumble go 


the rowd, 


to this?” 
S.. recently returned 
from the Pacific area 


where he was a_ vet- 
eran of earliest 
hghting, has very pro- 
nounced neuro-muscu- 
lar spasms. reac- 
tions bring stares from 
curious persons. Young 
ladies seem to be afraid 
of him. 

T. is very conscious 
ot a peculiar skin 
roughness which 
accompanied ner- 
vousness following the 


crash of his _ plane 


British Combine when the rest of the 


A major “repair’’ makes men seem older crew was killed. 
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Up” 
to Its Gls 


We in our usual immaturity are 


gushing hero-worshippers. It seems to 
these returning men that we make so 
much over what the unitorm, ribbon 
or decoration represents but apparently 
care little about whois wearing it. 
One lad said, “I grew to love the Eng- 
lish because they accepted us in spite 
of our noseless and scarred faces, but 
[ can't seem to understand these d - -- d 
Americans.’ On our post-war cam- 
puses no stigmas may be attached to 
physical disabilities! We must grow to 
accept them socially, because these re 
turned veterans have something to of- 
ter. They are very desirous of finding 
their places in social groups again. I 
they have grown “rusty” in social skills 
will we have matured sufhciently to 


make allowances? 


Campus, Grow-up! 


A former graduate student (now a 
major in charge of a sizeable research 
program tor the army air corps) was 
asked on campus recently, whether 
many of his men were planning to re- 
turn to complete their college work. 
On his staff are undergraduates and 
graduate students working on research 
problems which would match the best 
doctors’ dissertational problems. He re- 
plied, “They have done so many more 
important things that it is going to be 
difficult to return to take up where they 
left off.” Yes even in the area of 
courses of study, growth to maturity 
will have to be effected. Some things 
our present campuses emphasize— 
“queens elections,’ fads, social affairs 
and even traditions—these seem super- 
ficial, even juvenile and silly to men 
who have known horror and death. 
One lad, after his first date following 
his return, said, “These gals get my 
goat. They chatter, chatter, chatter, yet 
never say anything. It’s such kindergar- 
ten stuff too. Don’t they ever think any- 
thing important?” These boys have ma- 
tured in their capacities to sense deeper 
values in life. We in our eagerness to 


accept them must grow up too. 
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Again, most of these returning vet- 
erans feel very intensely about things. 
They frequently speak quite impatient- 
ly about the problems which worry us. 
Home and campus folks express con- 
cern over limitations imposed by ra- 
tioning of gasoline, food, shoes, etc., 
and they say testily, “You don’t know 
what sacrifice means!” This may re- 
flect that life tor them has been marked 
by many emotional tensions. Frustrat- 
ing experiences have been numerous. 
sitterness and hatreds are expressed in 
definite terms; critical statements are 
common. “Griping is a favorite sport.” 
Occasional inconsistencies are evident. 
They may show intense hatred for a 
race yet say that some of their closest 
buddies belong to this group. Demands 
tor honesty are definite, yes even cruel! 


viduals have been in strange places and 
under conditions that are even more 
extraordinary they have tended to 
idealize their homes, alma maters, and 
even their friends out of all reality. “If 
I can only get back it will be like 
heaven.” Even at the best there will be 
many disillusionments, but if other 
frustrations are added such as feelings 
of isolation, guilt, distrust and vague- 
ness, they may Have even more intense 
concerns about being misunderstood. It 
seems to them that “we have changed 
and they don’t understand us.” In real- 
ity they have matured in many respects 
but the home population hasn’t kept 
pace. But they do not want to feel 
different. 


Seek to Understand 


something of the responsibility of the 
post-war campus. Most of them do not 
feel like heroes. They do not want pity, 
but sympathetic understanding. Self. 
confidence will be lacking in their abilj. 
ties to be civilian, to be students again, 
to be socially acceptable and to over. 
come possible stigmas of physical or 
mental incapacities. 

The post-war campus must interpret 
these various characteristics of return. 
ing veterans not as a desire for different 
treatment but as a subtle suggestion to 
“get wise” or “grow up.” Those of ys 
who are welcoming them back to col- 
lege campuses must take an interested. 
mature, objective point of view toward 
them and their problems. The ado. 
lescent standards of our campuses as 
regards physical wholeness and social 


overcome their resentments. Post-war 

campuses must reflect a mature objec- 

tivity toward the returning veterans. 
Let us not forget that as these indi- 


must be allowed for them to 


A letter recently received from the 
fighting front read, “Many of us are 
going to come back and we will Jook 


the same to you, but 
completion of this sentence involves 


attain this new maturity? 


acceptability will need to be tempered 
with a newly discovered tolerance. It 
must be easy for them to regain their 
. The places as functioning civiligns\ Can we 


To the New Officers 


in Student Christian Associatio 


To be an officer of a Student Christian Association is a 
lively adventure in human relations. At the heart of your work 
will be personal contacts with students and members of the 
faculty. Your impact as a person will outlast all your other 
achievements, and will bring you greater satisfaction. Never 
permit busy-ness to get in the way of your own best self in 
such relationships. 


You will work as one in a team. The expression of your own 
personality will be conditioned by the will of the group. You 
will want to learn the discipline of being a community Chris- 
tian. The community of which you are a part in the Student 
Christian Movement extends far beyond your local group; it 
is @ community of many races, many nations and many de- 
nominational backgrounds. In your every act as an officer, 
be sure that you are playing fair with all your fellow-members 
of Student Christian Associations everywhere. Ask yourself the 
question: Am | proposing any program feature that should not 
be shared by every Christian student of the world? 


To be an officer of a Student Christian Association is also 
an adventure in divine relations. The road to a larger com- 
munity is by way of a more dynamic Christian experience. Your 
greatest adventure, in your new position of responsibility, will 
be in spiritual quest. “What does it mean to be a Christian? 
How can | truly become one, and help others to do likewise?” 
To the extent that you feel a compulsion to seek answers to 


these questions, you are ready for your cabinet responsibility. 


Learn the mind of Jesus, and seek to share in his spirit. 
Develop the discipline of solid intellectual study of the Chris- 
tian faith. Practice the art of sharing your deepest insights 
with others. Above all else seek daily the fellowship and guid- 
ance of the Living God. 


ELEANOR FRENCH 


Executive Secretary, National Student 
Council of the YWCA 


Assume this cabinet office with a sense of its real impo 
ance, not because it is an honor. Make up your mind that 
if you are to perform this responsibility well, you may have to 
eliminate other campus activities. And remember that, to be 
a leader is not always to stand in the limelight. “I say, he that 
is first among you shall be servant of all.” 


Learn to carry small responsibilities with light-hearted earn- 
estness. But keep small things in the perspective of responsi- 
bilities that are great. This will require of you not only a 
sense of Christian purpose, but also an understanding of the 
character of the world in which this purpose is to be fulfilled. 
We are concerned in Student Christian Associations with mak. 
ing our Christianity effective. Therefore, in a time of world 
revolution, seek to understand the forces that mold our life, 
and the ways in which those of us who seek to be Christian 
can make a difference in the character of our world. 


As you seek to uphold these purposes, as an officer in your 
Association, you have available to you the resources of the 
total Christian enterprise, for you are part of an intercol- 
legiate, nation-wide and international Christian student move- 
ment. The work you will do will have great significance in 
itself; but it will have increased meaning because it is bound 
up with similar activity and purpose of many thousands of 
students throughout the world. 


We invite you to assume your cabinet responsibility as if the 
future of the world depended upon what you and your campus 
Christian Association do this year. In a very real sense, the 
world does so depend. 

R. H. EDWIN ESPY 
Executive Secretary, National Student 
Council of the YMCA 
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Horizon Since Yalta 


CHRISTIAN HOPE DISCERNS EXCITING NEW WORLD-MIND- 


by DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS 


“You enjoy, but | hope; and hope 
embellishes all.” So 
wrote to Voltaire. 


Rousseau once 

Three kinds of hope have gone under 
the name of religion. The first is based 
on the belief that everything is really 
all right. The second, belief that wher- 
ever there is a problem, human intelli- 
gence and good-will can solve it. The 
third does not deny that there is truth 
in the second; but it does not believe 
that human resources can solve every 
problem. It is based rather on the be- 
lief that there is a power in the nature 
of things which 1s better and stronger 
than man. It bases its hope on what 
God is doing in us and for us. 

I believe that the very issues of life 
and death in our time depend upon our 
getting hold of this third kind of hope. 
It is the only kind which enables a man 
to stand fast when everything is shaken. 
It is the only kind which will release us 
to work with all our powers in the 
days ahead in the face of what may 
happen to us and to the world. 

What is the world going to be like? 
Trying to answer this question makes 
one feel as a surveyor might who is at 
work mapping out a valley, when a 
gigantic upheaval of the earth suddenly 
uplifts a mountain range where the 
valley has been, wrenching and _ shat- 
tering the whole configuration of 
things. If we simply put our faith in 
this world conference or that organiza- 
tional scheme, if we imagine that the 
world can come out of this war and 
have a clear and easy path to the good 
society, we are doomed to frustration. 
The major problems of life rarely have 
neat solutions. 


Power Can Be Used Wisely 


Consider the problem of “power poli- 
ucs.” We might express our major fear 


like this: 
APRIL, 1945 


EDNESS IN TODAY’S 


“If this post-war world is ruled by great 
national powers, each bent on its own interest, 
then we are no further ahead than we ever 
were. Nations who have power will impose 
their will on others. Since nations are never 
satished, the great powers will fall apart. A 
war, probably between the United States and 
Russia, is the inevitable conclusion. And _ the 
world will become the cemetery of civiliza- 
tion.” 

It would be tolly 
to minimize the grav- 
ity of this problem. 
But there are some 
who say the choice 
we tace is: either a 
power-politics-world, 
or a_ world-of-peace- 
and-order under law. 
They see power-poli- 
tics in Yalta. There- 
fore they give up in 
despair. 

The first thing to 
see is that all politics 
is power politics, for 
politics really is the 
task of 
the collective force of 


organizing 


society establish- 
ing the structure oi 
the common life. So- 
cial order depends 
upon the powers 
which are embodied 
within it. When you 
write to your sena- 
tor about a particular 
bill, you may be un- 
der the illusion that 
there is no implied threat to use the 
power of your vote to defeat him; but 
he is under no such illusion. Nothing is 
sadder just now than to hear the argu- 
ment that America ought to isolate 
herself in order to avoid “the evils of 
power politics.’ As if withdrawal of 
this nation into herself would not be 
an act of power politics! 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


But, you say, political power ought 
to be used, not for its own sake, but 
tor considerations ot justice. If you seek 
justice, you at once confront the prob- 
lem ot order. For social order is a pre- 
condition of social justice. A basic so- 


cial cohesion is essential so that the 


very instruments of justice,—discussion, 


Signal Corps 


War's cost pleads peace 


courts, legislative bodies,—may _funce- 
tion. Now it is frequently the case that 
pure justice has to be sacrificed to the 
maintenance of essential order. This is 
true in the family. Every harassed par- 
ent knows that sometimes the order of 
the home has to be maintained even at 
the sacrifice of some one’s just claims. 
Take any major problem which the 
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victorious nations will have to solve,— 
Palestine or Poland, Finland or Italy, 
Germany or Japan,—and you will get 
quickly lost if you seek to solve it in 
terms of pure justice. It is not merely 
that it is so often hard to see what 
justice would be: but even when we 
see it, political strategy demands a con- 
tinuous compromise with perfection in 
order to make the next possible gain. 
The Christian has hope for these 
relative gains. Anything which serves 
human good is our concern. But we 
hope tor something more than a little 
better world. We believe that though 
the stuff of life is ragged and unfin- 
ished, the meaning of lite is a love 
which is whole and perfect. We can 
know the victory which comes from 
living in the light of that perfection. 


Three Vast Encouragements 

What now are the prospects tor a 
humanity which is created for brother- 
hood and yet which finds the way to 
it so hard? Consider three tacts: 

1. The common people of the world 
are awake to the fact that they can 
share in the wealth of this good earth, 
and have their equal place in the good 
society. The aggressive demand of the 
common man for his freedom, his 
rights, and his dignity as a person 1s 
one sure ground of hope for the new 
world. The common people know that 
modern science has made it possible 
for the earth to produce, as Kirtley 
Mather says, “enough and to spare.” 
They know that Sir William Beveridge 
is no romantic dreamer when he pro- 
poses that “everyone shall have bread 
before anyone has cake.” The peoples 
who have been exploited since the be- 
ginning of history can no longer be 
held down with the belief that they 
belong to an “inferior” race. The Ori- 
ent will no longer stand tor Occidental 
imperialism. The colored races will no 
longer let the white man act as if this 
were his world. Workers know now 
that having idle factories, idle men, idle 
capital is an absurdity which simply 
does not need to be. They will not 
tolerate it. 

Our hopes for getting rid of the 
staggering burdens of modern warfare 
are bound up with this new’ self- 
consciousness of the masses. More and 
more men everywhere are coming to 
see certain things about modern war. 
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War is not caused solely by ruthless 
competition for economic goods. But 
with a larger measure of common eco- 
nomic interest the possibility of war is 
greatly lessened. The cost of war now 
is so staggering that every last human 
being has a selfish interest in peace. 

Not much longer can any nation 
anywhere hope to escape having its 
own country become a_ battle-ground 
in the event of war. The robot bomb 
has already done something to the psy- 
chology of the whole discussion of 
peace. If the nations do establish a 
world order, it will be partly because 
they rise to the idealism required and 
partly because they are afraid of being 
blown to bits if they do not. The fact 
that each man’s hope is bound up with 
the life of every other. person in the 
world has at last become clear. | 

2. America is moving toward fuller 
democracy at home-and toward respon- 
sibility among the nations. Signs are 
conflicting to be sure. Those who stand 
across the path of racial equality and 
shared economic abundance see what 
they are up against. They know their 
measure is being taken, hence their 
“tricks of desperation.” 

Deep in the American spirit there is 
a sense that men are worth what they 
are as men, and that when someone 
is treated otherwise, something can be 
done about it. That belief is both Amer- 
ican and Christian. It would be tragic 
to sacrifice it to any theology of despair. 
Our greatest domestic test is whether 
this nation will see that Negroes and 
Japanese-Americans, who can die for 
our democracy on the battlefield, will 
be allowed to live as members of it. 


To serve the world as a good neigh- 
bor belongs to the American ideal. 
Every move to put the power of Amer- 
ica economically, politically, and mili- 
tarily into the structure of a world or- 
der has been opposed. But the moves 
have been made. 

The greatest test of the integrity of 
the United Nations will be their treat- 
ment of the defeated nations. What we 
can hope for here is uncertain. Signs 
of a ruthless and destructive hatred, 
especially against Japan, are not lack- 
ing. But the heads of the United Na- 
tions have declared that humane victors 
will not destroy a conquered people. 
There is a chance we shall remember 
Shakespeare's, “the rarer action is 1n 


CHRISTIAN 


HERO 


Bishop Berggray of Norway 


virtue than in vengeance.” To talk 
like this is to be accused of wanting a 
soft peace. But we must keep on say. 
ing that a peace which would destroy 
our self-respect, sow the seeds of revolt. 
and prepare for another war, would be 
a sott-headed peace, even from the 
standpoint of our own selfish interests 

3. The Christian Church ts rediscov: 
ering what it means to be the Body 
of Christ in the world. It means to be 
to suffer for, and to create a universal 
community of persons under God, 
Many men of good will are trying to 
build the City of Man without refer. 
ence to the City of God. The church 
does not believe this can be done. The 
healing, the reconciliation, the pro- 
phetic judgment, and the gospel of 
mercy which the church brings to 
wounded humanity have no substitute 
in secular institutions. 

In this war one of the great chapters 
of Christian history has been written. 
Through it walks heroes, martyrs, and 
humble folk, in Europe and elsewhere, 
who have served Christ to the end as 
God showed them the way. The unity 
of spirit has not been lost, though all 
humanity has been torn apart. We have 
discovered that the church has a mis- 
sion which no social club or political 
party ‘can fulfil. It binds men to God 
and to one another with a power which 
is greater than all the things which 
divide. In the church many of us have 
rediscovered a strength which is greater 
than our own. We have found a com- 
pany of quite human folk who having 
seen God in Christ possess an uncon- 
querable hope—which is far more than 
a wistful gesture toward the future. 
The way to find it is to meet the de- 
mands and difficulties of this present 
time with faith and love: for hope 1s 
the fruit of faith and love, and their 
constant reinforcement. 
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“First you have a mystical experience like the 
saints, then you start a work camp,’ —this was a stu- 
dent’s cryptic review of Douglas Steere’s book, On 
Beginning from Within. He (perhaps knowingly) 
described “the heads and tails” of the religious life— 
interior personal experience, plus social action. But 
every coin has “heads” and “tails” while in between 
may be cheap alloy or pure gold. What makes for 
significant religious living? 

First, God. We start “beyond humanism” in this 
discussion, not because we deny that there are values 
in humanism, but because it is as a cheap alloy com- 
pared to the real gold of genuine theistic religious 
awareness. And that sets the price high. “ “Teach us 
to know God.’ Jesus paused .. . then he answered, 
‘Men take seven years to learn a trade, but they think 
to know God in a day. Think you that the knowl- 
edge of God can be gained with more ease than you 
learn your craft?’”’ A sophomore at a student con- 
ference determined to give a full day to finding God 
in the beauty of Estes Park, Colorado; he returned 
that evening, reported failure, and gave up the search. 
That student spent three years seeking his Ph.D. 
but he had thought “to know God in a day.” To a 
very large number of men and women—from Saul 
on the road to Damascus, to some “converts” of the 
Salvation Army Missions—awareness of God has 
come suddenly, with a vividness, an intensity great 
enough to last a lifetime; but that is not the way it 
usually happens to students. 


“Thou hast made us for thyself, and our hearts are 
restless until they rest in thee,” said Augustine. So 
are our minds, and the alert, questioning student will 
raise many questions which cannot be discussed in 
this brief space. The intellectual search for God is im- 
portant, but “One does not face the problem properly 
if he thinks to prove him in a careful step-by-step 
process of reasoning. The whole perspective is false. 
God is not standing impassive at the end of a baf- 
fing labyrinth waiting for one’s conscientious mind 


By An Unknown Disciple, p. 123f. 
-The Plain Man Seeks for God—Henry P. Van Dusen, p. 161. 
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Significant Religious Living 


by HAROLD B. INGALLS 


to struggle through to him. He is vitally there before 
one begins to think.” Christian belief at its best 
maintains that God constantly seeks man (the para- 
bles of The Lost Coin, The Lost Sheep and The Lost 
Boy) while man at his best as well as in his hours of 
greatest need longs for God. Pascal’s report of hear- 
ing God say, “Thou wouldest not be seeking me, 
hadst thou not already found me,” is one way of 
stating that our search for God is a valid expression 
of our true nature. 

Second, then, earnestness undergirded disct- 
plined procedures. One mistake some religious advo- 
cates have made is to maintain that a particular pat 
tern must be followed by all who would find God. 
There is an element of truth in their insistence that 
some pattern be followed, for most of us will not 
succeed in any sphere of interest—be it studies, ath- 
letics, student journalism or love itself—without pay. 
ing consistent attention to what we are doing. There 
are conditions governing spiritual development just 
as surely as there are those that determine physical or 
mental development. But they are flexible, not rigid; 
they are more individualistic than we have some- 
times been led to think, and it ‘s the responsibility 
and the privilege of each person to discover for him- 
self what those conditions are for him. One proven 
fact may be stated categorically—he who would de- 

(Turn to page 12) 


“In the beauty of holiness’ (Penn State’s Chapel-in-the-woods) 
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These Tackled Problems 


—but first they became intelligent, articulate Christian citizens 


by WINNIFRED WYGAL 


Powers Hapgood: Union 
Organizer 


Some years ago at a student Chris- 
tian. conterence Massachusetts a 
Harvard student gained a vision of 
what a Christian man must be and 
do. Son of wealthy parents, his family 
had plans tor his lite and prestige. But 
immediately after graduation he turned 
his mind and his whole being to the 
problem of mining coal. His great in- 
terest Was not primarily in geology or 
engineering. His interest was people, 
and so he journeyed across the world to 
see how coal miners live and to learn 
what they feel. He mined coal in 
China, in Russia, in Germany, in 
Wales, in the Alleghanies, in Colorado. 
Today Powers Hapgood is the Central 
Regional Director ot the CIO. He is 
one of the trusted men among the 
thousands of coal miners of this coun- 
try, and he has never turned his back 
upon coal mining as a way of earning 
his own living. He has worked with 
the Student Christian Movement in the 
Rocky Mountain 
Geneva. He has paid with his labor, 


Region, in 


his years, his total interest. for the com- 
mitment made in that Massachusetts 
student conference fifteen or twenty 


vears ago. 


Walter Judd: Missionary and 
Coneressman 


I think also of a young man who 
grew up in Nebraska, who went to 
the Estes Park and Geneva conterences. 
Through the eyes of that part of us 
known as the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment he saw that he should be a mis- 
sionary in China. He became a highly 
trained doctor, then went to China 
where for a number ot years he strug- 
gled to help backward and underpriv- 
ileged people. He fought disease in 
himself and others. He fought starva- 
tion and privation. He loved China. 
But when he saw Japan invade China, 


enabled to do so largely because of the 
American scrap-iron trade, he came 
home to crusade back and forth across 
this country in the interests of the 
freedom of China. He established a 
medical practice in Minneapolis, and 
won the election on the Republican 
ticket to the United States Congress, 
where he continues to fight for the 
freedom of China. Dr. Walter Judd is 
the person more responsible than any 
other for the passage of the bill which 
does away with Chinese exclusion 
and makes it possible for Chinese peo- 
ple now to become naturalized. His 
Christianity now functions in_ politics. 


Lillian Smith: Novelist 

In a very small town in Georgia there 
was a wealthy white family who owned 
the mills. They were Methodists; went 
to church every Sunday. An extremely 
small daughter in this household came 
to see a startling discrepancy between 
the Sunday sermons about justice, love 
and brotherhood—and weekly 
wages of the Negro cotton pickers in 
the fields, or of the white weavers in 
the textile mills owned by her father. 
With this as a starting point she strug- 
gled. For years she was a missionary 
in China, for many more years than 
that she has insisted that there must 
not be any difference 
in equality between 
any two people in 
the human race, and 
that segregation 
anv form is death to 
the spirit of man. It 
did not take a_ best 
seller to bring Lillian 
Smith to the convic- 
tions which have 
moulded her lite. It 
was, rather, and still 
is, the spirit of God 
and the spirit of truth, 
which makes her an 
unflinching crusader. 


Gregory Vlastos: Teacher and 
SCM Leader 


There was a boy, son of Belgian and 
Grecian parents, who grew up in Is. 
tanbul. He was educated in Roberts 
College, where at fourteen he was con- 
verted to the Christian religion. A bril- 
liant student, he graduated at sixteen, 
then entered the Divinity School at the 
University of Chicago. There, and in 
the Department of Philosophy at Har. 
vard, he earned his degrees in theology 
and philosophy. As a Professor of Re. 
ligion at Queens College in Kingston, 
Ontario, as a triend and participator in 
the Student Christian Movement, and 
as a servant of his government in war- 
time, Gregory Vlastos is another whose 
youthful vision has affected his life and 
has made of him a very practical and 
significant member of contemporary 


society. 


Ray Wilson: Peace Leader 


From an Iowa tarm came a boy toa 


midwestern college, and thence to the 
Lake Geneva Student Conference. He 
believed in the role of rural folk. He 
believed in peace, in international or- 
ganization and in the _ possibility of 
affecting the political action of his 
country. As a leader in the peace move- 


Eviction of the sharecrcppers, in the 30s, shocked the nation 
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ment Ray Wilson lobbies in Washing- 
‘on. He is a man who has not allowed 
any disillusionment to move him from 
the great commitments of his college 
days, as he works through the Friends 
Service Committee and other groups 
for a warless and a just world. His is 
an enviable reputation for keen mind 
and fine spirit dedicated to the cleans- 
ing of the public life of his country 


and world. 


Ed Murrow: Radio News 
Reporter 


In the 1920s an undergraduate in a 
northwestern university became inter- 
ested in the public responsibilities of 
students. He went to the Seabeck Con- 
ference, and then to the Princeton Con- 
ference where a call was issued to all 
student-body leaders to enlarge their 
welfare activities. This student, with 
others, began a clean-up campaign of 
campus politics. With this he combined 
a service to students around the world, 
until he became prominent in Interna- 
tional Student Service and the World's 
Student Christian Federation. A couple 
of years out of college he found him- 
self living in Paris, Geneva, London, 
working for ten years as a representa- 
tive of American youth on questions 
having to do with the kind of justice 
and public opinions which avert war. 
His life was not easy, and it called for 
courage. Turn on your radio any Sun- 
day at 1:30 Eastern Wartime, (12:30 
Central; 10:30 Pacific Coast) and lis- 
ten to Ed Murrow speaking from Lon- 
don, if you would like to hear a man 
who has made his undergraduate vision 
count in a time of world crisis, through 
one of the most telling technological ot 
instruments—international radio. 


Will Rogers, Jr.: Young 
Congressman 

A few years ago there was a boy at 
Leland Stanford University in Calitor- 
nia who belonged to the Debating So- 
ciety, to the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy and who went to the student 
YMCA conferences. He wanted to help 
to bring about a better world. He saw 
clearly that the way he could best help 
the world as a Christian was in the 
political arena. In 1942 he was elected 
to Congress from Southern California 
—one of the seven or eight young lib- 
erals in Congress before he went into 
the army. Will Rogers, Jr., does not 
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NYU’s HALL OF FAME— 


Perhaps we should re-evaluate “fame” 


trade on his father’s name, for in his 
own right he is a significant member of 
an oncoming generation, and by his 
own conviction he is prepared to stand 
for justice and~democracy in the poli- 
tics of America. 


Lois MacDonald: Economist 
Several years ago a girl grew up ina 
mill village in South Carolina. Her 
father was pastor of the local Presby- 
terian Church, and her family owned 
some of the stock in the mills. Early 
in her career as a student at the Blue 
Ridge Conterence and as a person com- 
mitted to the Student Christian Move- 
ment, it became clear to her that Chris- 
tians must dissociate themselves from 
exploitation of workers, other 
torms of economic greed. As a Ph.D. in 
economics, a professor in New York 
University, Dr. Lois MacDonald is now 
serving her government as a Public 
Member of the National War Labor 
Board tor the Second Region. Nothing 
has swerved her from her basic and origi- 
nal insights about what is just and sig- 
nificant in persons and human relations. 


Christian Engineer 


On a ship en route to the Hawaiian 
Islands shortly betore Pearl Harbor 
were a number of American profes- 
sional men, sent out by our government 
to fortify the islands tor war. One 
evening all of us were at the vessel’s 
rail, beholding a remarkable sunset. An 
engineer, standing beside me, said, “Do 


you remember those lines of William 
Blake about the sunset being like the 
glory of the Lord?” I found this man 
to be one of the great engineers of our 
country. As we talked tor several 
hours he said that the engineer is the 
last man to deny the reality of God. 
“Anyone who seeks to span the water 
with a bridge or to tunnel the earth 
must count upon the laws and forces 
of nature, and must bow to their mayj- 
esty and power. Such a man learns hu- 
mility—and at the same time knows 
that he counts. Such a man cannot live 
without God.” 


—And Many, Many Others 


Were there time I would like to tell 
you bits of the stories of Juliette Der- 
ricotte, Howard Thurman, Benjamin 
Mayes, Buell Gallagher, Henry Wal- 
lace, Wendell Willkie, John Winant 
and many other great Christians of 
America who have heard and obeyed 
the voice of God. I said “great Ameri- 
cans. I do not mean famous. It is the 
greatness of singleness of purpose, of 
hewing to the line; of seeing oneself in 
the perspective which sees others as 
equal with oneself. It is the greatness 
which loses oneself in preoccupation 
with the affairs of God and of history, 
until one finds oneself a new and valid 
being, authenticated as these and thou- 
sands not mentioned here, by faithful- 
ness to the call of God and disciplines 
commensurate with the achievement of 
whatever lite has asked of them. 
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only do I pray, but for them also that belie 
be one; even at thou, Gather, art in me, and J. 


ARTICLES OF OPERATION 


‘Adopted in plenary session of the Student Christian Consultation, at 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio) 


ARTICLE |. The name of this organization sha!) be the United Student Christian 
the U.S.A. 


ARTICLE Il. The panpaee of this Council sha!! be to relate in the most effective 


nner the functions and concerns of the Christian agencies (churches and associations) 
their work in the colleges and universities in the USA: to operate as the body through 
these agencies maintain membership in the World’s Student Christian Federation 
to provide a nationally representative channel through which students and student leader 
me together in fellowship around our common task 
ARTICLE Ill. Membership and Representation 
(A) Membership sha insist of those agencies which are members of the Wor 
ident Christian Federation at this date, namely the National Intercollegiate Christian 
UI National Student Ccuncils of the YYWCA and YMCA), The Student Volunteer 
Movement, The Lutheran Student Associatton of America, and The Nationa! Comn 


n University Work of The Council of Church Boards of Education (Northern Baptis 


nvention, Southern Baptist Convention, United Brethren in Christ, Congregational- 
hristian, Disciples of Christ, Protestant Episcopa!, Evangelical and Reformed, Norwegiar 
utneran, United Lutheran, Method st, Presbyterian US and Presbyterian USA and su 
tr G may 1€ ré T » me memner qd eld: ] ror memper [ 
Wor Student Christian Federation 


senfte } D\ Studer ei sta T and/ de Jate TO 
selected Dy each agency respectively The number of representatives Qa lotted tO each 


agency snail be determined on an equitable basis ris Counci! sha!l elect certain mem- 


ers at large not to exceed in number one-fifth of the total membership cf the Council 
Members at large sha ude representatives of Church-related tia and of the 
incil of Church Boards of Education. 


ARTICLE IV. The officers of the Counc:! shal! be chairman, vice-chairman, secre- 


tary, treasurer, and cnairman of tne Executive & mittee, at least two of wnom snail be 
tudents: their dutie snail pe those usually assigned to sucn officers The 
be elected for one year at the annual meeting of the Council. A nominating committee 


appointed by the chairman previous to the annual meeting shall submit nominations for 


ARTICLE V. An Executive Committee with power to act for the Council between 
meetings of the Council shall be composed of the officers of the Council, the chairmen 
of regularly constituted committees, the executive secretary of the Council (if there be 
such) and not more than eight additionalsmembers elected by the Council. At least one 


third of the members of the Executive Committee shall be students. 


ARTICLE Vi. Meetings: The United Student Christian Council in the USA shall meet 


acn year Other meet nas the ss unci! may be called by tne otf rer 


The xecutive Committee shall meet at least three times a year. Othe eetings may Ds 
alled by the officer: 

ARTICLE Vil. Committees 

A. Committees of the Council: 

1. The WSCF Committee sha deai with a matters which concern the Counc! nN 
relation to the WSCF. in uding optaining adequate financial support 

yA The Finan e Committee shall be reESpONnsiDi€ for rai: Ng and admin stering on beha! f 
f the Cour ich funds as may be authorized for Council operations 

3. A War Emergency Committee shall handle such problems of the wartime and post- 
war campus. as the Counci| may assign to it. (Continuing concerns accepted from the War 
merger Cour 


Quoted: Acts 17:6, John 17: 20-21. 


4. The Committee on Reliaicy and Hiener Ed 
Council correlaticn of the work in thie ite 
a program as the situation demands 

5. The Committee on Unmet Needs in the Col 
more adequate coverage of the total ctident fie 
related Colleges, Teachers Colleges. Juniar 
and Professional Schools | 
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“We Assert Our Unity” 


We who have had the privilege of sharing in this National Student 
Christian Consultation have experienced anew our unity in Christ, and 
our common membership in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Because of the many students on our campuses who are outside any 
Christian fellowship, because of the widespread ignorance of the Christian 
faith, because of the inadequate place of religion in the system of higher 
education, and because of the failure of our divided efforts to deal effec- 
tively with the desperate needs of our time, we are impelled to assert our 
fundamental unity and to make it manifest in common action. 


Representing Protestant student groups throughout the country, we 
feel called by the spirit of God to a renewed dedication of ourselves to 
those high aims for which the groups which we represent have been cre- 
ated. We are penitently aware of our failure to act worthily as followers 
together of Christ. We desire to make a more united Christian impact in 
our work in the colleges and universities. 


We are a movement within and of the Church, and hence carry the 
responsibility for developing specific leadership for the local church and 
the Church Universal. 


We have all felt anew the urgent need for a fuller understanding of 
the Christian faith, especially through the study of the Bible. 


We are united in our conviction that our Christian faith must be ap- 
plied in all realms of personal and campus life and in society. We are 
committed to a vigorous program of evangelism. We desire to assure a 
full place in our movement for the equal leadership and participation of 
men and women, and we recognize the distinctive contribution to the 
Church and to the campus of women working together as a group. We 
affirm our fundamental interracial character as a student Christian 
movement. As an essentially Protestant movement we encourage the pro- 
motion of interfaith understanding and cooperation. On the basis of 
these affirmations we propose to do all those things together which can 
better be done together than separately. 


As we move forward in our common work in keeping with the spirit and 
principles of the United Student Christian Council we strive to safeguard 
(1) the autonomy of each constituent group to act in keeping with its 
inherent character; (2) the preservation of the basis of membership of 
each group; (3) the maintenance of the credal position of each group. 


Bound together in Christ we resolve to use our special opportunities as 
students to do our Christian work unitedly—’That they may be one in 
Him, that the world may believe.” 


Statement of Unity, issued by the Denison Consultation, January, 1945 
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WE FOUND UNITY IN 
CHRIST 


— CAME TOGETHER at Denison. 
sixty-six students seven 


adults, representing seven churches and 
the NICC, We came with one thing in 
common: we were representatives of 
Student Christian Movements—eight 
different Student Christian Movements. 

We came with the realization of the 
need tor a United Student Christian 
Movement. We left with the determina- 
tion to have one. 

We tound our unity in Christ, but 
what is more important, we felt our 
unity in Christ. The spirit of God was 
at work at Denison. No one who was 
there would deny it. Through devotion, 


Reports by Students 


work, and recreation that spirit was at 
work. And though Denison is a beau- 


tiful place and lies in the foothills of 


the Appalachian Mountains, looking 
down on a peaceful Ohio town, I am 
sure that it is not the only spot in 
which that spirit can be found and 
felt. 

The National Student Christian Con- 
sultation at Denison issued a challenge 
to students throughout the country, to 
schools big and small—a challenge to 
you. Get the report of the Denison 
Consultation trom the ofhce of your 
SCA. Capture the spirit of Christ for 
your campus. The prayers of those at 
Denison are with you. 

Donald E. Blank 
University of Missouri 


TIME FOR SELF-EXAMINA- 
TION 


verY “Little Denison” conference js 
EK a challenge—to honesty. For is it 
not true that unless we can be honest 
with a friend, there is little hope that 
we will trust him to understand us at 
the most vital points of our lite? Hon- 
esty means recognizing our failings 
and suspicions; it means admitting all 
the difficulties and crass motives. We 
cannot be less than honest it ever we 
are to reach common ground or have 
any understanding or trust of our fel- 
lows. We learned at Denison that this 
is so—and we learned that it can be 
done, for we did it! 


SIGNIFICANT RELIGIOUS LIVING 
(From page 7) 


velop religiously must discover and abide by some’ 


form of regular sustained discipline which will in- 
clude at least some of these elements: (a) quiet, 
alone, away from pressures and distractions; (b) 
enrichment in the form of reading-—the Bible, medi- 
tations, prayers, great poetry and prose, experiences 
of others who have made the quest; (c) meditation 
on the meaning of what he has read; (d) relating 
his insights to the day or the particular task that lies 
ahead; and (e) prayer—attempting to express his 
reverence and gratitude, formulate his yearnings and 
seek guidance in the practical affairs of living while 
committing himself to God’s will as it is made 
known to him. Time and place for this cannot be 
found in busy college schedules—they will have to 
be made. 

Third, group fellowship. As with each point, dis- 
cussion of this one could be expanded almost with- 
out limit. Here are possibilities: (a) work in the 
Christian Association or Church group on programs 
of significance; (b) participation in (and planning 
and leading) worship services of a wide variety of 
types; (c) join with a small group of close friends in 
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a quest for reality, through exchange of insights, 
successes, doubts and failures; (d) study to extend 
understanding, appreciation and concerns beyond the 
limits set by the curriculum, into the wider reaches 
of interracial brotherhood, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, the ecumenical Church and its 
world program, Christianity and the economic order, 
and the Church and world peace, to cite but a few 
possibilities. 

Fourth, action. This may be part of the program 
of group fellowship—in fact, it should be. Still, some 
individuals will want to move with firmer. often 
more radical, convictions before the group will take 
its stand. Personal religion—without social concerns 
that result in active participation in the struggle for 
justice, righteousness, peace and the other conditions 
of the Kingdom of God on earth—is less than fullv 
Christian. The health of inner religion is measured 
quite accurately by what happens in the society, be it 
a dormitory, fraternity, campus or community, 1n 
which one moves. Remember Jesus’ statement, 
“Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall know them,” and 
his parables of The Good Samaritan and The Last 
Judgment. The Christian answer to the age-old 
question is, “Yes, you are your brother’s keeper.” 
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This experience of coming together 
that we may win others for Christ will, 


taken seriously, give rise to one of 
the most searching  self-examinations 
we have ever known. Our purpose ts 
ro win tor Christ; let then no person 
or organization stand in the way of 
Him who is “the way, the truth, and 
the life. The challenge of any “Little 
Denison conference is this: “Look not 
every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others. 
Let this mind be in you, which was 
that at the 
name ol Jesus every knee should bow 


also in Christ Jesus 


_and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” (Philippians 
2! 4-5, 10-11) 

C. Richard Evenson 
Luther Theological Seminary 


TIME FOR COURAGE 


HRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, you can put 
G into action your hopes and ideals 
and the way God would have it with 
men, if you will. There is a challenge 
today that cannot be matched in any 
other period of history. The question 
now is whether or not we're going to 
permit this great thing to happen. The 
sanctioned procedure for enduring 
building is first to lay a good founda- 
tion. Work that we do in our campus 
Christian Associations will be reflected 
on a national, more extensive scale by 
a larger organization—to be specifi, 
by the United Student Christian Move- 
ment. But, what the United Student 
Christian Movement does on a national 
scale is dependent on you and your 
local work. 

Christian Associations, there 1S 
abundant evidence of truitful experi- 
ence In common enterprise. Very ap- 
propriately these lines trom a hymn 
that we often sing in chapel come to 
my mind: 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere 
wrought, 

The simple duty that awaits thy hand 

ls God's voice uttering a divine com- 
mand, 

Life’s deeds build all that saints have 
thought. 


Madeline L. Patterson, Vice-Chairman, 
NSC, Spelman College 
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AND FOR 
PROPHECY 


WAR has 
shown Chris- 


tian student move- 
ments that their vo- 
cation is prophetic. 
Students live near- 
er ideals than their 
elders. Right and 
wrong have sharp- 
er meaning when 
one has few inter- 
ests to protect. And 
while students may 
be shruyged off 
when they protest 
the injustice of man 
to man, the ideals 
live through them. 


Is it not time, 
then, for Christian 
students to grow 
out of the cozy, lit- 
tle, denominationa! 
worlds that they 
have lived in so 
long? A socicty or- 
ganized for total 
war, total peace, 
total everything, 
strains hard to hear 
the prophetic voices 
of a dozen student 
movements echoing through the halls 
ot a dozen denominations. We students 
know our unique function; we have 
the will to recognize it; and vet, there 
is in America no progressive Christian 
student voice large enough to .com- 
mand a significant hearing. Our inde- 
pendence is too healthy; our horizons 
need stretching; our babv-blue omni- 
potence needs shattering; it is time we 
felt the pains of growing up. 

Students have felt the challenge of 
maturity. At the Denison Consultation 
they struggled through a two-day re- 
cital of differences to find a basic unity. 
There is lots of possibility in the idea 
of a United Student Christian Move- 
ment for this nation. We follow the 
same Leader; we share a common social 
vision; we have common problems; we 
see a need which can be met only in 
common effort. But this unity can be- 
come effective only if local founda- 
tions nourish it. Consultations like 
Denison can only prepare the way. 


“The spirit of God was at work in Denison .. . 


Widened horizons need not blind us 
to the near view. The far view must be 
added to what vision we already com- 
mand. Our denominational movements 
have contributions to make. The unity 
we seek must use these contributions, 
must carry within it healthy move- 
ments and foundations on their own. 

For we need a vigorous chorus of 
voices speaking together what we have 
always said separately. This is a new 
horizon. The challenge of maturity 1s 
to create a unity which can make us 
heard. 


John Deschner 
Yale Divinity School 


+ 


God grant us wisdom in these coming days, 
And eyes unsealed, that we clear visions see 
Of that new world that He would have us 

build, 
To life’s ennoblement, and His high ministry. 
—John Oxenham 
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We Are a 


World Movement 


What Does It Mean Join the 
A Query—and Two Replies 


BILL EPPERSON, USA, 
* (broadcasting from the 
University of Oklahoma). 


Because there 1s more to lite than de- 


Why am I a member of the 


partmentalized, detached fields of 
knowledge—geography, geology, engi- 
neering, sociology, government, jour- 
nalism. Christianity makes these fields 
relevant to the world social crisis. It 
that the 


greatest among us—the worker, who 


dares tell us “least” is the 
gives his lite in service, without whom 
all would never have been: this build- 
ing, this radio, the food we eat. Can I 
really believe that? Can I further, make 
my beliet real in action? Christianity 
demands that we be like the worker if 
we are truly to be great. I believe it 


and need a “Y" to keep me from being 
diverted by Forbes, Fortune, and Satur- 
day Evening Post “success” literature, 
and the whole scale of talse values our 
society is based on. 

Fhe “Y¥~ 


secure tools to implement our Christian 


can be a good place to 


taith. Our sins of ignorance cannot be 
excused. I need information. I need to 
know about people, and the social sit- 
uation in which T live. For instance, | 
want to know why Russia never has 
unemployment while capitalistic coun- 
tries undergo periodic depressions that 
warp the lives ot 
who have never heard about private en- 


countless children 


terprise or socialism. I want to know 
the justice of Englishmen exploiting 
Indians. I want to know why Negroes 
in the United States have to sit in the 
back seat of a bus, why they cannot 
get good jobs, why they do not have 
good schools, why they may not even 
enter most “Christian” churches, why 
they are treated as second class citizens 
when democracy and Christianity say 
all men are created equal in the eyes of 
God. I want to know why the Jews are 
discriminated against. I want to know 
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why some men have maids, butlers, 
three cars and the gout while millions 
of human beings, personalities of inf- 
nite worth, starve to death. 

And I want to learn how to change 
some ot these things, since contempla- 
tion without action is abortive. Jesus 
wants followers, not admirers. be- 
lieve in the worker—the common man. 
[ believe in sharing as the basis ot 
brotherhood. The 


life. I believe you find your lite by 


worker shares _ his 
losing it. 

The common any 
black, white, yellow, or polka-dot— 
should have the opportunity to develop 
his personality to the fullest and find 


man of color— 


God: he should not have to endure 
frustrations and handicaps of unem- 
ployment, prejudice, and exploitation. | 
am a member of the “Y” because it 
makes me realize that I have a con- 
tribution to make to society. 


—Radio broadcast in series entitled “‘In- 
terpreting the University of Oklahoma 
Student Christian Association.” 


9 BRITISH ‘FRESHER’ (in 
* Oxford perhaps) quer- 
ies SCM member 


“I’ve just been asked to a meeting of 
something called the SCM. What will 
I be letting myself in for, if I join?” 

“You'll certainly be asked to join a 
study group. We are a Student Chris- 
tian Movement, and one of our main 
jobs 1s to study.” 

“T'll have plenty of studying to do 
while I’m up here. Surely you don't 
expect me to do more! What sort of 
things do you study, anyway?” 

“We ‘desire to understand the Chris- 
tian faith, and to live the Christian 
life. That's why we study the Bible— 
and also the world in which we live 
as Christians. We've got to make up 
our minds about so many things, if 
we're going to be active and responsi- 
ble citizens. Take India, for example. 


Or the future of the colonies. Or social 
reconstruction at home. Or education. 
Why shouldn't you be willing to do q 
little reading and thinking on_ these 
lines?” 

“T see what you mean. I'd like to 
have a shot at Bible study some. 
time. ... 

“If you join a study group, we shall 
expect you to be frank in saying what 
you think; and also ready to make up 
your mind sooner or later whether all 
this is going to be the Truth for your 
life—or not.” 

“What else do you do besides study?” 

“We have prayers, and sometimes we 
hold services. If the life of our Move. 
ment is to have the proper foundations 
of a Christian tellowship, we must pray 
together... .” 

“Wait a minute. I shall want to go 
to my own Church too. What about 
that, if I join the SCM?” 

“Don’t get the idea that we are a 
rival show to the Church. We are inter- 
denominational—we have members 
from all the principal religious denomi- 
nations in this country, besides some 
who, as yet, belong to none. The best 
way of being a loyal Church member 
is to become an active member of the 
SCM.” 

“Active! Do you know just how ac- 
tive I'm going to be? I’ve already 


joined. (Here follows a long 
list. ) 
“Well done! You'll come across a 


good many SCM members in them, 
too. You'll find us playing our full part 
as students in the life of the college. 
That’s partly what I mean by being an 
active member of the SCM... . I want 
you to meet our Intercollegiate Secre- 
tary. 

“Who is he?” 

“He’s on the SCM Staff. There are 
about thirty men and women Secte- 
taries Britain and Ireland. 
Some are resident in university centres; 
others travel round the colleges. Then 
there are the ‘specialists, the Mission 


in Great 


Secretaries, the Industrial Secretar- 


1€S, and so on. I can't tell you about 
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their work now. Then there are the 
Genera! Secretaries at Annandale.” 
“Whats Annandale?” 


“Thats the home of the SCM of 


Great Britain and Ireland, in N. W. 
London. We hold our General Council 
there three times a year. Student rep- 
resentatives are elected to it every year 
at the Regional Councils which cover 
all the branches in one country. The 
decides Movement 


General Council 


policy and plans conterences.” 

“When do you hold your confer- 
ences? 

“In the summer. There's nothing 
like coming to a conference if you 
want to find out more about the SCM 
and what it stands for.” 

“And that little white badge you're 
wearing? 

“It’s the badge of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, of which we 
are part. This 1s a world-wide society 
of Christian students we're asking you 
to join. There's a Chinese SCM, and 
an Indian, and a West African, to men- 
tion only a tew. And our Federation is 
still in being, in spite of the war, with 
headquarters at Geneva and Toronto. 
It's going to be a thrilling year for our 
part of the Federation, because we shall 
be getting in touch again with our 
Movements in Europe. We have a lot 
that we must do for the continent— 
not just for the SCM’s, I mean, but for 
the universities. Our Federation forms 
part of the World Student Relief or- 
ganization which is preparing to help 
universities and colleges to reestablish 
themselves. There are all sorts of ways 
in which our SCM will have to help. 
They ll make heavy demands upon us. 
| mustn't say any more, though, or else 
youll think that the SCM is going to 
take up all your time.” 

“Sounds a bit like it. Stull, I think T'll 
come to that meeting.” 


—From The Student Movement, 
published in London, England. 


Below: This was London University Library 


“Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers... 


MATURITY 


Any Christian’s definition of matur- 
ity should differ from any non-Chris- 
tian’s. Warriors often accept stoicism as 
maturity, the I-can-take-it of combat. 
Communists see maturity in the person 
most fully collectivized in mind and 
economy. Adolescent bobby-soxers usu- 
ally relate maturity with sophistication. 
On campus, the common synonymns 
for “mature” seem to. be “emanci- 
pated,” “realistic,” “socially conscious,’ 
“sharp,” “cagey’’ or—spare the mark! 

As Dr. Loren Hadley points out in 
this issue, returning GIs will have cer- 
tain kinds of maturity, but will respect 
and seek a deeper maturity in college. 
Can Christian students demonstrate it? 

Our claim is that to be like Christ 
is to be mature—and the more like 
him, the more mature. Serene when 
others are upset (because of inner se- 
curity); loving when others are hating 
(because of rebirth in him); taking the 
long view when others take the short— 
these, we say, make a person mature. 
They point to Ephesians 4: 15—". . . 
Grow up in all things unto him who is 
the head, even Christ Jesus.” 


STUDENT GROW UP 


When we set out hearts on becoming 
mature as Christians, things start hap- 
pening in us and through us on cam- 
pus. We care about others as people- 
with-souls—not as college bigshot or 
wolf or “good person to be seen with” 
or traternity outcast or aesthete. We 
start caring about world politics, not 
just campus politics. We are mature in 
regard to studies: not trying to get by 
without studying or otherwise gypping 
ourselves out of our tuition money. We 
live by our own code (not somebody 
else’s or everybody else’s) about liquor 
and religious activity and dating and 
friendships. 


APRIL, 1945 


“Hence make clear the path, 


Briar-torn the hand .. . 


Most of all, what makes us mature 
seems to be our self-discipline in God 
when were alone. Trying to share 
God's will for us, stretching our mind 
with daily prayer and silence, building 
New Testament and Psalms into the 
fibre of our lives: these count. We don’t 
tool other students, really, on how tar 
we ve gone in inner maturity. Nor, un- 
fortunately, can we fool ourselves, and 
our God. Growing up spiritually may 
be our biggest contribution to our 
campus and our world. 


“VERSUS 


Two 


WSSF Number inspired an old ques- 


(Question: months ago our 
tion: “What's the difference between 
WSSF and WSCF?” 

Answer: WSCF, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, is the continuing 
fellowship ot Christian students around 
the globe, forming, as we believe, a 
meaningful part of the Body of Christ 
and his Church. WSSF—World Stu- 
dent Service Fund—is an amount of 
money (with a Committee to gather 
it), sent out from America as relief for 
students, and subscribed in some part 
by students who are not Christians. 

Moral: de a part of WSCF; give a 
part of WSSF! 


NO SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Thus tar the ODT regulation isn’t 
clear on the point, but we earnestly 
hope SCM conferences won't be push- 
ed off the student schedule this year. 
Most delegates do not come by train, 
and very few use hotel space. We don't 
put ourselves in a seraphic place far 
above Elks and Shriners, butter-and- 
egg men or DAR’s. But we frankly 
declare that morale among Christian 
students—vastly enhanced at conter- 
ence—is related to the deepest need of 
America today and tomorrow. 
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Power House— 


The Cabinet 1s both the spiritual and executive 
center of a Christian Assoctation’s life: 


It the cabinet members are campus 
“big shots’ who accept the dubious 
honor of ofhce in a moribund organiza- 
tion, but have no intention of doing 
more than preside at a few perfunctory 
meetings, the Association will wither 
away. If the vision ot the cabinet 1s 
limited to repeating last year's pro- 
gram, the Association will fail to 
achieve its fundamental purpose. If the 
cabinet members are determined to dis- 
cover the insights and resources of 
Christianity and make them a part of 
campus life, the Association will per- 
form its primary function of develop- 
ing alert, sensitive, intelligent, hard- 
working Christians, prepared to take 
their places in the struggle for a more 


just society. 


Roads to Power 

How can sincere but inexperienced 
cabinets envision the possibilities in 
their work together and develop a pro- 
gram which will bring them to trur- 
tion? They can appropriate the experi- 
ence of other cabinets have revitalized 
the work of their Associations. For 


example: 


Evaluate the Christian significance 
of the current Christian Association 
program at a long, informal session of 
the incoming cabinet. Invite the Re- 
gional Secretary of the Christian Asso- 
ciation or another professionally trained 
campus religious worker to help in this 


process. 


Interview the college president, the 
deans of men and women, pastors, 
professors and outstanding students. 
Ask them for their evaluation of the 
religious life of the campus and the 
contribution they expect the Christian 
Association to make to it. 

Hold a joint meeting of the cabi- 
net and the advisory board. Many As. 
sociations fail to use the creative abili- 
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Qj Its work determines the vitality and signifi- 
cance of the Christian Association 


ties of members of their advisory boards 
because the students do not know the 
board members. 


Plan a week-end cabinet confer. 
ence to take a fresh look at the mean- 
ing of the Christian religion and to 
determine the objectives of the Associa- 
tion for the coming year. 

Study the meaning of the Chris- 
tian religion for today in regular 
meetings of the cabinet. An excellent 
study guide, What It Takes To Be A 
Christian (six studies in the gospel of 
Luke) by Paul M. Limbert, may be 
secured without cost from the NICC 
Program Commission, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Participate in cabinet training 
conferences and summer projects. 
The National Student Councils of the 
YMCA and YWCA provide spring 
leadership traiming conferences in most 
states and summer conferences in nine 
regions. The Presidents School (a six 
weeks course at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York) is designed 
for training Christian Association cabi- 
net members. Other work 
projects sponsored by the Christian As- 
sociations, church student groups and 
other agencies provide community ex- 
perience which enlarges the vision ot 


summer 


cabinet members. 

Have each cabinet member read 
this and the succeeding issues of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. Share your 
insights, convictions and experience 
with members of Christian Associa- 
tions in 700 other colleges by writing 
articles on news stories for this, your 
magazine. 

Read several books about the Chris- 
tian faith. Suggested titles: Religious 
Living, Georgia Harkness, 50c; CAris- 
tian Faith and Democracy, Gregory 
Vlastos, 50c; Christianity and Our 
Worid, John C. Bennett, 50c; Youth 
Looks at Religion, A. C. Wickendon, 


$1.50; and The Vitality of the Christian 
Tradition, George F. Thomas, $3.00, 

Practice the three-fold discipline 
of worship, study and action. Worship 
which makes us aware of God’s wil] 
for us; critical study of tested knowl. 
edge, and action upon the new convic. 
tions developed through worship and 
study—these are essential elements of 
the Christian life for individual cabinet 
members as well as of the group life of 
the Association. 


How “Vision” Comes 

New Cabinet members are assuming 
their responsibilities in a fateful period 
of the world’s history. They and their 


children will look back to the vear 


1945-46 as a time when World War II 
was drawing to a close, when the 
foundations of a new world organiza- 


tion were being laid, when our na- 


tional economy was beginning to be re- 
converted from war to peace produc- 
tion, when men racked by battle were 
readjusting to civilian life. What con- 
Christian 
hope to make to the lives of their mem- 
bers, to the campus and to public af- 
fairs? 

They can deepen the sense of fellow- 
ship, of community, of inter-relatedness 
among the diverse membership ot the 
Christian Association. Barriers of age, 
status, race and nationality fade into 
insignificance throw 
themselves into the struggle to find 
God’s way for us. Tackling problems 
too deep for us to solve unites us with 
each other and with God, as we realize 
our dependence upon him. 

Christian Associations can help to 
quicken the religious experience of 
every student on the campus through 
worship services, religious emphasis 
weeks, well-planned Association meet: 
ings and work in its committees and 


tributidn can Associations 


when _ people 


commissions. 
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Enric) ment Through Service 
They can help to develop honest, 


wholesome, mature, democratic campus 
life in which barriers between students 
and faculty, fraternity and independent 
men and women are eliminated, and 
democratic campus government is 
achieved. They can help returning 
service men feel at home by welcoming 
them into all activities and by develop- 
ing campus life that does not seem 
purile to veterans of battle. 


They can overcome the ivory-tower 
seclusion of the campus by participa- 
tion in community life. Christian Asso- 
cations furnish many leaders for Hi-Y 
and Girl Reserve Clubs, the Scouts, set- 
tlements, churches and other commu- 
nity agencies. They can understand the 
economic and cultural life of the com- 
munity through industrial tours, meet- 
ing labor leaders, attending sessions of 
the Juvenile Court, and by participating 
in movements for civic improvement. 


They can increase understanding of 
racial, religious and nationality groups 
by study, opinion polls and by bring- 
ing speakers and artists to the campus. 
They can eliminate discrimination and 
segregation on the campus by taking 
up specific situations with the persons 
responsible for them. 


They can help develop a sense of 
Christian vocation by vocational con- 
ferences, discussions and meetings with 
persons who use their vocations as 
channels for pioneering work toward 
the Kingdom of God. 


They can increase understanding of 
the economic and political forces mold- 
ing our national and international life 
and become effective politically through 
holding forums with selected represent- 
atives as speakers, and through corre- 
spondence with persons responsible for 
national policies. Helping to establish 
ajust and secure world organization is 
a primary issue this year. 

They can help all students realize 
their membership in a world com- 
munity of Christians through the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
and the Werld Council of Churches. 
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The easiest-to-read, 
the most scholarly and accurate 
modern translation of the Bible 


THE 


Moffatt Bible 


The Wa@ld-famous Translation into Twentieth Century English 


By James Moffatt 


“This translation is bound to win its way 
into the general reading of the people.’ — 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Price, from $3.50 


up. 


For 20 years a best seller—more 


popular now than ever! —— 


The Moffatt Parallel 


New Testament 


The incomparable New Testament for those who want 
both the classic King James Version and the greatest 
modern translation—in parallel columns! $1.50 


MOFFATT TRANSLATION KING JAMES VERSION 


18 He also told them a par- 1 Anp he spake a parable unto 
able about the need of al- them to this end, that men ought 


ways praying and never losing always to pray, and not to faint; 
2 heart. “In a certain town,” he 


2 Saying, There was in a city a judge, [ggas 
said, “there was a judge who had saying, 
— no reverence for CGod-and no re- Which feared not God, neither regarded [ies 


3 spect even for man. And in that man: 


By Popular Request! 


THE MOFFATT 
THE SHORTER 
MOFFATT BIBLE NEW TESTAMENT 
Presenting the most valuable By James Moffatt 
portions of THE MOFFATT 
BIBLE in a compact, easv- <A separate edition of the New 


to-read. volume. An aid _ to 
discriminating Bible reading 
—A boon for travel use—A Moffatt Bible 
fine gift for vour boy in the 

service. $2.00 $0.60 up. 


Testament portion of the 


Price. trom 


At Your Bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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W ants Conscription for 


The Religious Book Clut gives first choice to Service 


rO THE EDITOR: 


Association Press TWICE in successive months Be 

The INTERCOLLEGIAN oversimplifies, 
There are two issues in the question of 
SAA AA AAA AAA AAA ASS AS permanent peacetime conscription, One 
is that of military strategy. Do we need 
to have every able-bodied man trained 


Christianity and the Cultural Crisis 


by CHARLES D. KEAN 


for some place in a war machine to 
guarantee the future peace of the 
world? The answer seems clearly, no. 
Religious Book-of-the-Month for APRIL 
The other issue, however, is a square 
challenge which Christians cannot 
avoid, that churches and schools are not 
doing their duty now in caring for the 
physical, mental, and spiritual health 
of the people. Because of corrupt pub. 


Our contemporary culture does not provide the orientation of lite 
that cnables us to understand history's meaning. What can give us 
a perspective upon history as a whole, provide an awareness of the 
meaning and dimensions of war? Mr. Kean answers that question 
in this critical and factual analysis of modern civilization, present- 
ing the Christian Gospel as the frame of reference by which historic 
and contemporary problems can be placed in proper perspective. 
$2.50 


lic health departments, racial prejudice, 
failure to recognize the right of every 
man to a job and a living, millions of 
men have grown up physically and 


SE. 


mentally undernourished. Because oj 


the pressure of special interests and |o- 
cal prejudices on schools, public and 


° . . 
Blight Lo Destiny private, few children grow up without 
compulsory training in ideologies far 


edited by Rutu SEABURY more dangerous than those dispensed 
“What did Ted Hume have that the rest of us haven't got?” “How did he 
into that get do his The answer of many liberals is the 
work: These questions and others like them asked by students and young same as that of New Deal legislation 


people are answered in Douglas Horton's biographical sketch, Ruth Sea- 


cline a to similar selfish interests ten years ago. 
bury’s tribute, and Ted Hume's own words which comprise Flight to p 


Force every youth to’ spend a year in 


Destiny. $1.25 | 
national service, learning that his major 
obligation in life is to be a member of 
AS a community, and to serve it. Only in 


that knowledge will he gain freedom. 


The danger which lurks in this solu- 


The New Education and Religion 


by J. PAUL WILLIAMS 


tion is obviously that of totalitarianism, 
and of cynical corruption on a grand 
aed scale. Yet the answer does not lie in 
Religious Book-of-the-Month for MARCH 

denying the problem but in accepting 


This book is so vigorously American in its definition of “Freedom its challenge. It is, I believe, right, tha 


of Religion” that it cracks the mold which too long has been our 
pattern for education. Dr. Williams declares that the teaching ot 
religion—not sectarianism—must be returned to the schools, and 
suggests methods whereby American public and private institutions 
can provide a more adequate education in religion. Furthermore, 
he cites instances in which this objective is being attained. — $2.50 


every youth should be required to 
dedicate one year of his life to the 
service of his national community, a 
no advantage to himself. I believe that 
year should help him to see how his 
vocation and his life fit in with his § : 
responsibilities as a citizen. And it 1s - 
the responsibility of the federal gov- 


EERE EEE ERE EE SE ER ES SE 
ERE ER 


ER EERE ERE EE SE 
ernment to protect this aim against 
bigotry, while it hands the responsibil: f 


ASSOCIATION PRESS ity for doing the job, to the churches, J 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. schools, and colleges. If the latter take f 
a negative attitude toward all conscrip Ff 3 
tion they will be deserting their plan ff ™ 
AP 
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— 
SUMMER STUDY 


at 
Union Theological Seminary 


(In the Summer Session of Columbia 
University ) 


JULY 2 TO AUGUST 10, 1945 
(Enrollment for credit July 2 to 20 or 
July 23 to August 10 also possible) 


COURSES in Religious Education: A J 
V\ J\yers, Leonard St dley, Edna 
Acheson 
COURSES in Personal Counselling: Ot 
Rice 


COURSES in Bible and other Seminary 
subjects: Frederick C. Grant, Clar- 


ence |. Craig, Herbert J. Gsz rk. 
David E Roberts and others 
e 
Address: 


Director of Summer Courses 


Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


¢ OBERLIN 


LAA 


Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require- : 
ments for parish leadership. : 


Ample Laboratory 
experience under close su- 
pervision in city, town, vil- 
lage and country fields. 


in college community 
whose college of liberal arts 
| and conservatory of music 
add much to the delights of 
cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M.., B.D.., and S.T.M. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL ? 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 


Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OHIO 


A Curriculum 


0444444444444 444646 


AAR 


APRIL, 1945 


Christian respons: 
society on a new pane. 


CHARLES WESI 


But (1) the Army warns that military com 


bat training 1s what it means by 


and nothing less, (2 Federal entorcement ot 


some sort of altruisty through 


churches, etc., seems tantastic. Conscription ts 


stil] conscription, the intithe sis. ol democrac\ 


—|ep.] 


“Thank them for me... 


Letter from Johnny, a freshman when 
he enlisted in the Army; now a pris 
oner-of-war. 

DEAR MOM: 

When I was sent to this camp (as a 
war prisoner) about a year ago, my 
biggest problem was how to use my 
spare time. We had recreation, but the 
time seemed wasted. I'd sit and think 
of Ann getting her education and here 
I was... . By the ume I could get back 
to marry her she'd be a senior or might 
have even graduated already. 

Through a friend I heard of the aid 
being offered to student prisoners-ol- 
war—and now I| am taking regular col- 
lege courses. At the present rate of work, 
I'll only be a short distance behind 
Ann, when I get back home. I may 
even be able to get my degree while | 
am here. I am thankful that I can look 
to the future with hope of being pre 
pared, through education, to marry 
Ann and live as Americans want to 
live. I thank God tor this opportunity. 


B American students are raising $500,000 
for student war relief. Have you—and your 
college—done your utmost toward this goal 
of WSSF? 


to build 2 


conscription, 


Are Wea 


Protestant Movement 


Our January 

surred warm controversy as to wheth 
er the student Christian movement 1s 
students 
(Student YM, 


YW, and church-related groups) are 


indeed “Protestant.” Some 


have declared that. we 


intertaith; that is, that we include Ro 
man Catholics and Jews, both in pro 
gram and in statements we make as to 
basic beliets. Others say we are only 
Aistori ally “Protestant,” within the life 
churches, whose 


ot the evangelical 


bounds it 1s asserted we have outgrown. 
Sull that 
“Protestant” but shouldn't emphasize 


others argue we may be 
the tact, tor fear of antagonizing others 
and risking the charge of intolerance. 
Stull another viewpoint advanced has 
been that, as things are now, we are 
not Protestant enough -that we should 
reexamine and reclaim the tradition of 
personal Biblical non-institutional faith 
in which our movement was born. 
THE 


READER, 


wants your opinion! 


INTERCOLLEGIAN 
Will you write a 
100-word letter giving your concise an- 
swer to the question as it is stated in 
the utle above? If you are a student, 
indicate your college and class. Send 
your letter—which we should like per- 
mussion to publish—to THe INTERCOL- 
347 Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Do it this month, please. 


It's YOUR o pinion 


that we want 


LEGIAN, Madison 


It is long since Santo 
Tomas University ‘Ma- 
nila) resounded to stu- 
dent voices. More re- 
cently it was a prison 
camp, from which the 
American prisoners have 
been released. 
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